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TURN TO PAGE 10 FOR THE 
STORY OF JOAN “OF ARC— 
“BEGINNING A NEW SERIES 
ON WORLD’S GREAT WOMEN 
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“ There will never be a generation af great men until 
there has been a generation of free women—of free mothers,” 
said the American statesman, Robert Ingersoll. 


But although man has advanced far in many directions, 
in some respects he is not as advanced as he ought to have 
been. One area of life where man continues to be rather 
orthodox is his attitude to women. That is what made the 
United’ Nations resolve to dedicate the year 1975 to focus 
humanity's attention on the condition of women all over the 
world. Is there a country where women are still not eligible 
to vote?. Is there a community where women are treated 
almost as slayes ? If yes, it is high time the world corrected 
itself. 

The ancient Indian civilisation gave a high place to women. 
The equality of men and women is symbolically stressed in 
the Matsya Purana where Savitri, the primal deity, is shown 
getting divided into two parts—man and woman. When we 
come to the legend of the other Savitri, the daughter of King 
Aswapathy, we see how she travels across distant lands for 
choosing a husband for herself—a proof of the vast freedom 
women then enjoyed. 


Great has been the contribution of women to the advance- 
ment of civilisation through the ages. Beginning with ‘* Joan 
of Arc”’ in this issue, we will present the story of a remark- 
able woman each month, till the end of [975, to mark the 
International Women’s Year. 
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‘In olden days there was a 
merchant in Turkey named 
Abdul Hamid. He possessed 
an excellent Arab horse. He 
loved the horse very much, but 
being old he was no more able 
to ride it. He announced that 
he would sell it for three hund- 
red mohurs. But nobody came 
forward to pay such a high 
price. 

One day a young man named 
Ajij met Abdul Hamid and said, 
“ Sir! I come of an aristocratic 
family, but we have fallen into 
bad days. If you give me your 
horse, I will go into some distant 
land and try my luck. I will 
return after a year and give you 
the price for the horse.” 

“ Do you promise to give me 

_ whatever you earn during the 
_ year?” asked Abdul Hamid. — 


A YEAR'S 








Ajij thought a little and 
replied, “All right, sir, I 


’ promise to do so, on word of 


r 


honour.” 

The old man handed over his 
horse to Ajij and looked on as 
he galloped away. 

Some months later Ajij wan- 
dered. into a far away kingdom 
and was passing by the Sultan’s 
palace. The Sultan who saw 
him took an instant fancy for 
the horse. He sent for Ajjij. 

When Ajij was ushered in to 
his presence, the Sultan said, 
“Tlike your horse very much. 
I will be thankful to you if you 
sell it to me.” 

Ajij did not wish to part with 
the horse. But he did not dare 
to say no to the Sultan. He 
kept quiet. 
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. \” 
please you?’’ the Sultan de- 
manded to know. 

Ajij decided to quote a high 
price and replied, “ Nine hund- 
red mohurs!” 

Now it was the Sultan’s turn 
to keep quiet. After some time 
he said, “ You demand a very 
high price. Let me think about 
it. Meet me tomorrow. 1 will 
tell you my decision.” ~, 

After Ajij left, the Sultan 
called his minister and told him 
all about it. 

“The young man should have 
presented the horse to you. 
Instead he has the cheek to 
demand nine hundred mohurs! 
We must teach him a lesson,” 
said the naughty minister. 
Then he proposed this scheme 
to the Sultan: “‘ Let the princess 
remain sitting in the garden 
tomorrow. _.When the young 
man would come to meet you 
through the garden, let her 
talk to him affectionately. 
Then let her express a desire to 
sit on the horse. “As soon as 
the young man would allow 
that, let her cry out that he 
was trying tokidnapher. Then 
we would rush there and arrest 
the young man and throw him 
into our jail and forfeit his 
horse!” 


The Sultan liked the scheme 
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very much. In the morning he 
briefed his daughter about her 
role and bade her to sit in the 
garden. 

When the princess saw Aji 
coming, she felt extremely sad 
for him. She hated to be 
instrumental in punishing the 
innocent young man. In fact, 
she had for long felt disgusted 
with her greedy father and the 
wicked minister. . 

When Ajij was passing by her, 
she greeted him and going near 
him, whispered, ““ Your life is 
in danger. But do not be 
afraid. You can escape.and if 
you allow, I too can escape 
with you. I have a coat with a 
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thousand gold mohurs hidden 
inside it. You loudly ask for a 
glass of water. While going to 
fetch it, I will fetch my coat 
too. Then we can escape.” 

Ajij believed the princess. 
_ He said loudly, “ Can you give 
me a glass of water?” The 
_ princess went in and returned 
with the water and her coat. 
Then she jumped on to the 
horse and Ajij whipped the 
horse and sped up. 

For a few minutes the Sultan 
and the minister thought that 
the princess was enacting a part 


of the plot they had designed. © 


But when the princess did not 
cry out as expected and the 
horse never stopped, the Sultan 





several lands. 


————— 


ordered his soldiers to pursue 
them. Butit wasin vain. Ajij 
and the princess soon dis- 
appeared. 

The two wandered through 
But when the 
year was about to be complete, 
Ajij looked grave and pensive. 

“What is the matter? Why 
are you growing gloomy day by 
day?” asked the princess. 

Ajij told her, ‘‘ My heart 
breaks to inform you that I 
cannot keep you as mine any 
more. I had promised to Abdul 
Hamid that whatever I earn 
within a year would be his. I 
have to surrender you as well 
as the coat with the thousand 
gold mohurs.”’ 
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“You cannot do that, I[ 
have left my palace and parents 
for your sake, not for anything 
else!” cried the princess. 

“True. But I must be true 
to my promise!” insisted Ajij 
and when full twelve months 
passed, he led the princess to 
Abdul Hamid’s house and point 
ing at her and the coat, said, 
“This is all I have earned 


FUN WITH SCIENCE 


Here’s a home ‘movie’ to make 


yourself. It will show you how 
separate pictures are joined by 
movement, as, in fact, they are on 
the cinema screen. Attach pairs 
of Y-shaped strings to opposite 
edges of a 2" x 3° card. Draw a 
goldfish on one side and a bow! on 
the other, By twirling the card, 
the fish will enter the bowl. 

We get this illusion because any- 
thing we see lingers upon the retina 
of our eyes. Therefore, overlap- 
ping images are seen as a single 
picture, 





during the year. 





Sa, 


now!” 

Abdul Hamid heard Ajjij’s 
adventures and said “ Excellent. 
I accept the princess as my 
daughter and then give her to 
you as your wife. The coat, 
the mohurs and the horse are 
the gifts which go with my 
daughter. All right? Go and 


live happily. God bless you.” 
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JOAN OF ARC 








“If we run through all the 
great names of the world, and 
think of all the great things 
men have ever done, we shall 
find nothing to stir the human 
heart like the story of Joan...Itis 
the most unbelievable thing in 
history—the greatest story, the 
most thrilling adventure, the 
most pathetic tragedy, and the 
most incredible fact in the story 
of a thousand years of Europe, 
and every word of it is true,” 
says an English writer, 
Mee. 

This incredible episode took 
place in France—five hundred 
years ago. Most part of France 
was then occupied by the 
English army, The noblemen 


; of France, who controlled their 


fi 


country’s destiny, were either 
afraid of the English, or colla- 
borated with them in humi- 
liating their own country. 

The King of France, Charles 
the Seventh, who had not yet 


been crowned simply because 
' nobody bothered about his coro- 
_ fation, was a coward and a 
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stupid fellow. He was surroun- 


i! a 


Arthur 


good-for-nothing men and 
women who exploited him and 
mocked at him. 


In other words, it was the 
darkest hour in the history of 
France when the whole nation 
seemed to have been deprived 
of even the slightest sense of 
self-respect. 


Then comes the most fantas- 
tic part of the story. From a 
small village named Domremy, 
in a remote frontier of France, 
came a sixteen year old girl— 
an illiterate daughter of a poor 
peasant, and she announced 
that she had been instructed 
by God to deliver France from 
foreign tyranny and to pull the 
hapless prince out of his hiding 
and to crown him as the king! 


It is not difficult to imagine 
what should be the reaction of 
the people to such a claim by 
a rustic girl. She would natu- 
rally be called mad! 
doubt people called her so. But 
not for long. There was some- 
thing strange in her yoice— 
which at once convinced her 
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listeners that she spoke nothing 
but the truth. There was some- 
thing divine in her look which 
at once inspired a flame of 
courage even in the dullest heart. 

Joan went to the nearest 
officer and asked him to provide 
her with escorts, for she must 
meet the king! The officer was 
first dismayed, then he looked 
puzzled. But ultimately he 
yielded. 

Joan appeared before the 
king while the courtiers laughed 
at her. But she whispered to 
the king something which ins- 
tantly changed his mocking 
mood into a most serious one. 
Nobody knows what Joan told 
him. Soon Joan won the hearts 
of all the able commanders of 
France. So far as the common 
soldiers were concerned, they 
came to look upon her as an 
angel. She was called Joan the 
Maid. 

Clad in white, riding a horse, 
Joan, followed by the French 
army, stormed into the English 
strongholds. “You have no 
business to be here on the soil 
of France. God has given you 
a country of your own. Go 
back there!” This was _ her 
command to the English. And 
the English dispersed before her 
like dry leaves i ina hurricane. 


There wasn’t a single battle 
in which Joan did not win. 
After a series of victories, she 
arranged for the king to be 
duly crowned. In a few short 
months she gave her mother- 


land freedom, revived in the 


people the lost sense of patriot- 
ism, and gave the country a 
legitimate king! 

But gratitude, indeed, is a 
rare virtue. As soon as the 
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forlorn king had got back his 
dignity and authority, he be- 
‘trayed Joan. At the kinp’s 


hint the army deserted her. 
She was sad, but she knew 





that her mission had come to 
an end. In fact, she had 
predicted beforehand that she 
would live only a year more. 

In the meanwhile the reli- 
gious heads of her country had 
grown terribly jealous and afraid 
of her. According to _ the 
Church, nobody could have any 
communion with God except 
through 
Church! Joan said that she 
saw the vision of the saints and 
heard their voices! It was heresy! 
She must be a witch! 

The nobility of the country 
had become extremely intole- 
rant of her. They wanted 
luxury, fun and sport. The 
presence of Joan made them 
uneasy, for she always spoke of 
truth, God and such great 
things. 

All conspired against her. 
Shame of shames—her own 
countrymen handed her over to 
the English, the enemy. She 
was thrown into a dungeon, her 
hands and legs in shackles and 
some brutes cutting jokes at her 
constantly. But nothing could 
disturb her equanimity. 

She was tried by a panel of 
clever men claiming to have 
the licence from God to be 
cruel towards her. They were 


_ her countrymen appointed by 


the agency of the 


Fi 


the English. The farce went on 
for three months. Joan refused 
to admit that she had done any- 
thing wrong. “My voices were 
of God!” she insisted and they 
were even her last words when 


-her judges put her on a plat- 


form and lit fire to burn her. 

So Joan the deliverer was 
burnt alive by people whom 
she had delivered. But she 
bore with it, for she knew how 
ignorant the people were. Her 
tragedy is one of the saddest 
comments on human nature. 
But her character is among the 
brightest and most precious 
possessions of humanity. 

The truth makes itself felt 
in due course. After a few years 
all repented for their treatment 
of Joan. The Pope declared 
that she was a saint. Since then 
innumerable memorials have 
been: built to her; her glory 


is sung in numerous verses. 








HOW DOES A BIRD STAY ON ITS 
PERCH WHEN ASLEEP ? 


Wonderful Nature has arranged 
for all creatures to have their own 
way of sleeping. As we know, cats 
and dogs rest in much the same 
way as we do; a horse may sleep 
while standing up-right, but a bird 


seems to be in danger of falling 


from its perch. It rests safely 
because when settling on the perch 
the claws take a firm grip. 
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MAN'S WORTH 


Hundreds of years ago a rich 
man named Kubo lived in a 
certain small town in China. 
He had inherited from his father 
the business of..money-lending 
and had prospered even more. 
Merchants borrowed money 
from him and paid him good 
interest. 

A merchant named Chung 
had borrowed a lakh of rupees 
from - Kubo. Chung then 
shifted his business to the capi- 
tal of the land. Time passed. 
Chung did not come to repay 
his debt. 

Kubo had a desire to see the 
capital city. He left his old 
mother, younger brother and 
‘sister in charge of a servant and 

Ss sailed for the city, carrying: a 
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large amount of money with 
himself. 

In the city it was not difficult 
for Kubo to locate Chung’s 
house, for Chung had become 
afamous man. Chung received 
Kubo with due honour and 
said, ‘‘ I am sorry I have failed 
to return your money so long. 
It was because I was too busy 
to travel to your town.- On 
the other hand I did not think 
it safe to send the money 
through a servant. Now that 
you are here, I will give you 
back your money with interest.” 
. And Chung lost no time in 
doing as he said. Kubo hired 
a house and lived luxuriously, 
experiencing all the enjoyments 


yg the city could provide. ‘Soon | Bis os 
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even a small position so far as 





number of vagabonds and flat- 
terers gathered around him and 
Kubo entertained them lavishly. 

Three years passed and Kubo 
now thought of returning home. 
But his plan was upset. There 
was a civil war inthe land. It 
was unsafe to travel with all 
his wealth, So Kubo was 
obliged to continue in the city. 

He heard that the Govern- 
ment was selling high positions 
in consideration for money. In 
fact, because of the civil war, 
the Government had gone 
bankrupt. This was a way of 
raising funds. 

Kubo had never read in a 
school. He did not deserve 





qualification was concerned. 
But now that positions could be 
purchased, he was eager to 
buy one. 

“I can spend several lakhs of 
rupees. What position can [| 
buy?” he enquired of his friends. 

“ If you surrender the amount 
directly to the Government, they 
might give you an insignificant 
position like the chiefship of a 
village. But if you use the 
money in bribing the ministers, 
they can even make you the 
governor of some small pro- 
vince!” said the friends. 

Kubo was growing more and 
more greedy for a position. 
But he asked Chung for advice. 
“Well, the money you have 








a 


is sufficient to buy a governor- 
ship. But it would not be of 


much use. As soon as you 
have settled in your new posi- 
tion, the Government might 
remove you under some pre- 
text or the other,” said Chung. 
_ “ That does not matter,” said 
Kubo, “ For all I want is some 
prestige. Since I have enough 
money and since prestige is 
available for money, why should 
I not buy it? If I am removed 
from my position, still I will be 
known as an ex-governor!” 
“Do as you please!” mur- 
mured Chung. Soon Kubo 
was appointed the governor of 
a distant province. His joys 
knew no bound. | 


16 





friends and sailed for home. 
But he was stunned to see his 


native town clean vanished! A. 
flood had levelled the houses. ~ 


Besides, the town had been 
attacked by some foreign inva- 
ders who had killed many 
people and had carried away 
others as _ slaves. Kubo’s 
brother and sister had been 
taken away by them. 

Kubo, however, could find 
his old mother living in a small 
hut. She wept when she saw 
her son. “‘I was fast dying, 
waiting for you in vain!” she 
said. 

“Do not grieve, mother, we 
can now live happily. I am a 
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governor now. Come, let us 
proceed to my new place of 
work,” proposed Kubo. 

The old lady was delighted. 

Both boarded Kubo’s well- 
furnished boat and reached the 
hew place after a few days. 
There was a monastery on the 
river-bank. When the monk 
heard about the arrival of the 
new governor, he came forward 
to warmly receive Kubo and 
his mother. 

They spent the day in the 
monastery. Since the outgoing 
governor had not yet vacated 
the palace, Kubo and his mother 
decided to spend the night in 
their boat. 


At night came a terrible 


storm. A big banian tree fell 
on the boat and sunk it. Kubo 
and his mother luckily escaped. 

They hurried to the monas- 
tery. But the doors were shut. 
They banged and shouted, but 
to no avail. They had to suffer 
the storm for the rest of the 
night. 

The monastery opened in the 
morning. Only then they could 
find shelter. But the storm 
proved too much for Kubo’s 
mother. She fell ill i:ind died 
before long. The monk and 
some influential men of the 
town helped Kubo to perform 
the funeral rites for his mother. 

But a fresh problem came on 





Hib. Ancor) to the Chinese 
tradition, one could not occupy 
a new position until three years 
after o.e’s mother’s death. 
When the monk woke up to 
this fact, he politely asked Kubo 
to leave the monastery! 

Kubo had lost not only all 
his wealth along with the boat, 
but also the letter of appoint- 
ment to his new post. The 
influential men of the town too 
did not care to show him any 
hospitality now that there was 
no chance of his becoming the 
governor. Kubo went to the 
nearest jort and requested an 


officer tc give him some work 


in a nie The request was 


granted. He worked hard and 
learnt many new things through 
work. His honesty and since- 
rity earned him prosperity. 
Soon he had a boat of his own. 

When three years passed and 
his claim to the governorship 
was revived, the monk and the 


tich men of the town began to 


show him false respect again. 

But Kubo did not go to 
occupy the position. “ That is 
meaningless,” he said, “J am 
_what I have been through hard 
labour. That is my real worth. 
I am not interested in false 
prestige any more.” 


We just heard about a little oor who said his teacher, “I ain'nt got — 


no penc |.” 


| She corrected him at once: “It's ‘I don't have a pencil." "You don't 
have a pencil.” “We don't have any pencils.’ ‘They don't have any pencils.’ 


| Is that clear?” 


“No," said the bewildered child. “What happened to all them pencils?” 









killing rabbits and birds, 
the king suddenly spied 


@ pursued it and was about 
to shoot his arrow at it 
when he heard a sweet but 
commanding voice, “Stop!"' 


While wandering merrily, % 


oie. a beautiful antelope. | i ‘ 


- Ursi, the charming young 


king of Chitore, was once 
hunting inside a forest. He 
Was accompanied by some 
gay young noblemen. 










The command came from a 
sweet bright girl. ‘This is 
the area of our goddess. It 
is forbidden to hunt here," 
she said. “Who are you!" 
asked the surprised king 
and learnt that. she was the 
daughter of the tribal chief- 
tain. 












The young king, however, 
felt captivated by the charm, 
courage and simplicity of 
the girl. He looked on 
wistfully as she disappeared, 





The king's companions got 


furious with the girl. “We . 


must kill the deer. It is 
our right. It is, after all, 
the king's forest!” The girl 
laughed and said, “Will you? 
Then why don't you kill 
it?’ But the deer had 
escaped. The young men 
felt humiliated. 


The king instructed his com- 
panions to find out the 
chieftain and to ask him to 
report at the court as soon 
as possible. Everybod 
thought that the old chief- 
tain would be punished for 
his daughter's audacity. 
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The old chieftain duly pre- 
sented himself at the court, 
The king received him with 
honour and proposed to 
marry his daughter. But, 
to everybody's surprise, the 
chieftain turned down the 

roposal. “Il am not your 
equal. You will always ex- 
pect my daughter to be 
your slave," he said. 











The ministers set some 
hooligans to harass the 
chieftain. They troubled 
the chieftain in many ways, 
but he was not cowed down. 
At last they set flre to his 
cottage. 
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The king was extremely 
sad, but ie did not utter a 
word. But the ministers 
decided to teach a lesson to 
the old chieftain who had 
the cheek to refuse to marry 
his daughter to the king! 























Not only that, one day they 
surrounded: the chieftain's 
family and tried to take 
them captive. But the kin 
intervened in time ani 
saved them and apologised 
to them. “You can live 
fearlessly wherever you 
like,” he said. 


But the chieftain replied, 
“It would have been better 
if they would have killed us. 
Now that you have saved 
us, you will perhaps expect 
us to bow down to your 
wishes. But that is not 


A year passed. The youn 
king tried his best to iret 
the maid of the wild. But 
he could not. Once again 
when he was on a hunting 
expedition, there was a 
storm and he was separated 
from his companions. 












The horse, scared by a 
thunder-clap, threw off the 
king and at once a wild boar 
charged at him. They 
wrestled ferociously, but it 
seemed the boar would soon 
kill the king. 

















Then flashing came a spear 
and it pierced the boar to 
death. It had been thrown 
at the beast with great 
accuracy by the chieftain’s 
daughter, the maid of the 
wild. : 
“You have given me my life. 
How would | ever be able 
to pay back the debt?” said 
the grateful king to the 
blushing maid. 


Soon there appeared the 
chieftain. He said, “O 
king! Now that my daughter 
has been the saviour of your 
life, you cannot look upon 
her as your slave. Hence, ~ 
| have no objection to your 
marrying her!" With great 
pomp and show the young 
king was married to the 
maid. 





Poor Sivaram had a daughter. 
He was looking for a good 
bridegroom. But he had no 
money that would be needed 
to celebrate a marriage. He 
was an employee with a small 
salary at the office of Nandalal, 
the merchant. 

Sivaram’s father had been the 
richest man in the village during 
his time. But he was an 
extremely generous man. He 
had spent everything helping 
others leaving hardly anything 
for Sivaram. Even Nandalal, 
the merchant, had prospered on 
account of the patronage he had 


received from Sivaram’s father.. 


Sivaram chose a young man 
of the neighbouring village for 


a 


va 


his son-in-law. But the bride- 
groom’s father demanded a 
thousand rupees. Sivaram 
thought that since there were so 
many people in the area who 
had benefited by his father, it 
should not be difficult for him 
to raise a loan of the requited 
amount. So he agreed to 
comply with the demand. The 
date of the marriage was fixed. 

But Sivaram’s expectations 
proved wrong. Nobody was 
willing to lend him a thousand 
rupees—not even Nandalal the 
rich merchant. 

Sivaram was sad. He could 
not come upon any solution. 
After brooding over the prob- 
lem for a long time, he decided _ 


to meet the bridegroom’s father 
and tell him everything frankly. 

It was evening when Sivaram 
left his home. Although the 
night was dark and cloudy, he 
did not ask anybody to accom- 
pany him, for, he wanted to talk 
to the bridegroom's father con- 
fidentially. 

He had to pass through a 
forest full of fearful creatures. 
He heard jackals howling and 
owls hooting. He was chilled 
with fear. 

But suddenly he saw someone 
walking a little ahead of him, 
with a bag in his hand. He 
felt happy and called out, 
“ Who is that?” 

The stranger stopped. When 
Sivaram reached him, he said, 
““T am known as Dikshit. I 
am going to the next village. 
What about you?” 

“My name is Sivaram. I 
too am going the next village,” 
said Sivaram and both resumed 
walking. 

“What do you do? Where do 
you live?’ Sivaram asked the 
stranger. 

“| live at the opposite end of 
the village, under a banian tree. 
I don’t do anything in parti- 
cular!” replied the stranger. 

As they walked, Sivaram told 


the stranger all about his prob- = 
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lem.and grumbled, ‘* My father 
did so much for others. But 
when I needed help, it did not 
come from any quarter!” 

“Gratitude is not easily 
found, my dear man!” com- 
mented the stranger and said, 
“There was a man in your 
village whose name was Samva. 
Once he had saved me from a 
very difficult situation. I al- 
ways remember him. He was 
a godly man!” 

Before Sivaram could say that 
Samva was none other than his 
father, the stranger said again, 
“Will you hold my bag for a 
moment? I will return soon!” 

Handing over his bag to 


sivaram, the stranger dis- 
appeared. Sivaram waited 
there with patience. But the 
Stranger did not return even 
when it was dawn 
_ Surprised, Sivaram walked 
towards the village. At the 
opposite end of the village he 
could see a banian tree and 
also a hut under it. An old 
lady sat before the hut. 

“Ts this the house of Dikshit? 
If it is, then please keep this 
bag. He will perhaps return 
after some time,” said Sivaram. 

“ Dikshit? He was my father- 
in-law. But he died twenty- 

five years ago!” said the sur- 
prised old woman. 

Sivaram was taken aback. 
He began to think that the 
stranger was not a man but a 

spirit. He opened the bag. 
There was money in it—three 
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thousand rupees! “ Well, grand- 
ma, this money is yours!” said 
Sivaram. 

“ Never!”’ protested the old 
woman, “ If it were meant for 
me, my father-in-law’s spirit 
could very well have given it to 
me. Whatever be the reason, 
he meant it for you.” 

Sivaram -remembered the 
stranger mentioning how grate- 
ful he had been to his father. 
He realised that the grateful 
spirit had indeed given the 
money to him. However, he 
divided the amount and com- 
pelled the woman to accept half 
of it. 

Sivaram returned to his vill- 
age, a happy man. His daugh- 
ter’s marriage was duly per- 
formed. People who had 
refused to help him felt 
ashamed afterwards. 
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WHAT CAUSES MISERY? 


Long ago, in the prosperous 
village of Akshaypura, lived a 
a merchant named Dharmapal 
with his wife, Sulakshana. They 
had five sons. They were an 
honest and religious couple. 

Every morning Dharmapal 
made the gift of a gold coin to 
some needy person. He main- 
tained this practice for years. 

Then his eldest son married. 
The daughter-in-law told 
Sulakshana, “Mother! Why 
does father waste a gold coin 
everyday? Won't a silver coin 
do ” 

At the repeated suggestion of 
the daughter-in-law Dharmapal 
changed his practice. He now 
gave silver coins instead of gold. 

A year later the second son 
was married. The new daughter- 
in-law grumbled, “It is not 


wise to give away a silver coin 


everyday when a copper coin 
would do!” 
Lest the 


should feel offended, Dharma- 


pal began to distribute copper — 


coins thenceforth. 

Soon thereafter his third son 
was married. Almost the first 
thing the third daughter-in-law 
did was to raise an objection to 


_ Dharmapal giving away copper 


coins. ‘Father is not aware of 
the changing situation in the 
world. It is no good showing 
to the world that we were rich. 
If give he must, he should give 
nothing but lead coins!” 
Dharmapal quietly changed 
over to distributing lead coins. 
In the meanwhile his condi- 
tion had deteriorated. His sons 
were lazy and his daughters- 
in-law passed time dressing and 


gossiping. The money Dharma- 





daughter-in-law 
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oe had accumulated was almost 
exhausted, 

Then came the fourth daugh- 
ter-in-law. She objected to 
Dharmapal giving any coin at 
all! “The lead coin, after all, 
is money. Why giving money 
to good-for-nothing people? 
Father-in-law ‘should preserve 
whatever he has for sake of the 
future of our children,” she 
said again and again. 

Dharmapal, however, con- 
tinued to distribute coins till 
the fifth daughter-in-law arrived. 
When she too began nagging 
about Dharmapal’s practice, the 

old man felt utterly frustrated. 
He and his wife, Sulakshana, 
left the Boras saying that they 
bbe a 
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were going on a pilgrimage. 
As soon as the old couple 
left, the real condition of the 


house began to show itself. The_ 


sons had no habit of working. 
In the meanwhile their wives 
had given birth to children. 
People of the locality did not 
trust the idlers and so it was 
hard for them even to get a 
loan from anybody. There 
was chaos in the household. 
Dharmapal and his wife 
walked a long distance and 
settled down on the bank of 
the river Saryu, at the brink 
of a forest. Dharmapal knew 
Ayurveda, the ancient Indian 
science of medicine. He found 


out that the forest abounded: 
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fine is the earthh How can 
you call this good earth dead?” 
asked the leader. 

“No doubt the earth under 
the stones is good enough. But 
there are stones and stones— 
thousands of them scattered all 
over the pass. Who can re- 
move them? Better we find 
out some new place to live,” 
insisted the young men. 

“Let us wait. I will pray to 
our goddess and ask for her 
decision,’ said the leader. 

Next day, in the evening, the 
leader called a meeting of all 


the members of his community. 


and announced, “Last night 
the goddess commanded me 
to inform you that she would 
like us to build an impressive 
temple for her. Around the 
temple we should build houses 
for ourselves.” 


Such a message from the 
goddess inspired all. They 
busied themselves in gathering 
the scattered stones. The leader 
made a sketch for the temple 
providing for a high platform. 
A large quantity of stones was 
necessary to complete the cons- 
truction, 

Thereafter the leader asked 
the people to build their houses 
around the temple. More stones 
were collected and put to use. 

When the houses too had 
been built it was seen that no 
stray stone lay anywhere in the 
area. Each piece had been 
used. Soon the earth looked 


green with grass and vegetables. 
The difficulties disappeared. No- 
body thought of changing over 
to some other place any more. 
Satisfied, they worshipped the 
goddess with devotion. 





Once, a few centuries ago, a 
German traveller went to see the 
city of Amsterdam in Holland. 
Soon after his arrival, he saw a 
magnificent palace. With the 
few Dutch words he had picked 
up, he asked a passer-by, “ Who 


is the builder of this palace?” 


The passer-by replied, “‘ Kannit- 
verstan!” 

soon thereafter a grand 
bridge, a tall pillar and a beauti- 
ful church attracted his atten- 
tion. In answer to his question 


“Who made this?” he received 
the same reply from various 
persons, “* Kannitverstan!”’ 


ITHE GREAT CHANCE LOST! 


“ Kannitverstan who has built 
sO many things, must be a very 
great man. I should not miss 
the opportunity of meeting 
him,” thought the traveller. 
But before he could arrange to | 
meet the great man, he found a 
long silent procession following | 
a deadbody. On asking “* Who 
died?” he was told ‘‘ Kannit- 
verstan!” | 

With a heavy heart he 
returned to Germany, for he’ 
narrowly missed meeting such a | 
great man. Till the end he did | 
not know that “Kannitverstan’’) 
in Dutch meant “I don’t know!’ 
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SUCH 1S HUMAN NATURE! 


In a certain village lived 
Nityanand, a poor peasant. He 
had a piece of land. But that 
was not big enough to produce 
sufficient food for his family. 
He had to often borrow money 
from others which he could not 
repay. 

One day his wife told him, 
“It is a shame to remain cons- 
tantly in debt. We should dis- 
pose of our land. We can 
liquidate our debts with the 
price we get. I don’t mind if 
we have to starve thereafter!” 

Nityanand accepted his wife’s 
suggestion and announced his 
decision to sell his land. Pros- 
pective buyers thought that he 
must be in dire need of money. 
So they offered very low price 





In the same village lived 
Rajan, another peasant. His 
father had greatly benefited by 


the friendship and generosity of 


Nityanand’s father. Rajan, natu- 
rally, had a deep « fection for 
Nityanand. He bought Nitya- 
nand’s land at a fair price. 
Nityanand soon freed him- 
self from all his debts and wor- 
ked as a labourer. But Rajan 
called him and said, ‘Better 


you work on the very land you 


sold me. We will divide the 
produce between ourselves. 
Nitayanand was delighted 
at the proposal. He worked 
hard on the land. 
One day, while tilling the 
land, his plough struck some- 


thing hard. He dug the earth 
for his land. ‘Some time Passed. 45 , and soon found a pair. of A a 





filled with gold coins and orna- 
_ ™ments. Nityanand picked up 


the pots and proceeded to meet 


Rajan. 

“My friend! These pots were 
found in your land. Please 
take charge of them,” he said. 

Rajan was surprised at Nit- 
yanand’s honesty and said, 
“My words would fail to praise 
you sufficiently for your noble- 
ness. However, this wealth 
belongs to you, for, you have 
: found it in the land that belon- 
_ ged to you till the other day!” 
“How do you say so? Didn’t 


I sell the land to you? ‘The 
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too. Sorry, but I cannot take 
away the pots merely because 


I found them,” replied Nitya-~ 


nand. 

“Look here, my friend! ] 
bought the land in order to 
grow crops. I do not own 
other kinds of wealth hidden in 
it. God will not be kind to 
me if I deprive you of the wealth 
you have discovered,” said 
Rajan forcefully. 

They argued for a long time 
without one convincing the 
other. At last they went to 
the village chief. The chief 


advised them to take a pot each. 


and stop quarrelling. But the 
advice was not acceptable to 
the two friends. Each insisted 
that he had no right to possess 
even half of the wealth. 

At this juncture the chief's 
younger brother, Ramnath, said, 
“I can solve the problem if you 
pay heed to my adivce!” 

“What is your advice?” asked 
the two friends. 

“You carry home one pot 
each. The problem would be 
naturally resolved after a 
month,” said Ramnath. The 
two friends departed, carrying 
apoteach. The chief asked his 
brother, “What sort of solution 
is this? What are we going to 


id] 


ac tellithem after a month?” 


“Do not worry,” replied 
Ramnath, “They will never 
come to you after a month!” 

“Why not?” asked the sur- 
prised chief. 

“Wait and see for yourself!” 
replied Ramnath. 

More than a month passed. 
One night Ramnath took his 
elder brother, the chief, with 
him, and stood outside WNitya- 
nand’s house. They could hear 
Nityanand telling someone, 
“Now I cannot work as hard 
as I used to. My children are 
growing up and they need edu- 
cation. 1 am the legitimate 
owner of both the pots of 
wealth. If I would have found 
them oe er over the 
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land to Rajan, they would have 
been entirely mine. Now I 
cannot claim the other pot. I 
have to remain content with 
only one. One pot, however, 
is enough for me to live com- 
fortably for the rest of my 
life!” 

Ramnath then took his bro- 
ther to Rajan’s house. They 
stood near his window and lis- 
tened. Rajan was telling some- 
one, “I made a great blunder 
by not keeping both the pots 
to myself. The land, after all, 
was mine. Whatever was found 
therein was mine. Had Nitya- 
nand buried the wealth? 


No. Why. should he possess 
a of it en But now it is 
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too late. It would be embar- 
rassing for me to request the 
chief to get me the other pot.” 

The chief and his brother 
returned home. The chief said, 
“You were so true, Ramnath! 
I am sure, they would not 
come to us any more. But how 
did this change occur in them?” 

“You see, both Nityanand 
and Rajan are honest and truth- 
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ful men. But such is the weak- 
ness inherent in human nature 
that constant sight of wealth 
makes a man greedy. That is 
what happened to both of them. 
I had sent a common friend 
who could intimately talk to 
them. He succeeded in making 
them talk what they really felt 
now.” 

The chief smiled. 
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~ LEGENDS OF INDIA 





The Deity who ¢ came as Witness 


Centuries back, in a small 
village in the Andhra region 
lived Keshay, a good-natured 
young man. He had lost his 
parents when a child. But the 
villagers loved him very much. 
His father had left enough pro- 


perty for Keshav to live happily © 


and well. 

But. was Keshav happy? Not 
quite. He loved Kumudini, 
the sweet young daughter of a 
priest and knew that happiness 
would be his only if he could 
marry her. 

In those days people went to 
distant places in batches, for, it 
was not safe for one to travel 
alone. Once a number of people 
of Keshav’s village went on a 
pilgrimage to Brindavan, the 
ancient town sanctified by the 
memory of Krishna. The party 
included Keshav and the priest. 

It so happened that while 
at Brindavan the priest fell 
seriously ill. He took to bed 
and needed continuous atten- 
tion and nursing. But who 
would care to attend him, sacri- 
ficing the joys of seeing places 


and festivals? But the young 
39 
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Keshav was good and kind. 
He ran about calling physicians 
and buying medicines. At other 
times he was constantly by the 
priest’s bed-side. But for 
Keshav’s vigilant nursing, the 
priest would’ have died. 

Even though the priest re- 
covered, he was too weak to 
walk. Their companions retur- 
ned to their village leaving the 
priest and Keshav behind. 

The priest slowly regained 
strength. A week later, one 
evening, he was able to visit 
Krishna’s temple, supported by 
Keshav. 

Inside the temple, filled with 
emotion, the priest told Keshay, 
“My son! I feel profoundly 
grateful to you. You know, 
I have a daughter who is cove- 
ted by many. But I have deci- 
ded to make you my son-in-law 
if you have no objection to the’ 
proposal.” 

“Objection?” uttered Keshav 
with great excitement, and said, 
“Sir! I will consider myself the 
luckiest man in the world if I 
can marry your. daughter,” 

But once back in their village, 
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it did not take long for the 
/ priest to forget all about his 
_ solemn promise. The village 
landlord, who had lost his wife, 
E had proposed to marry Kumu- 
_ dini and the priest was very 
_ eager to see the landlord-as his 
son-in-law, even though the 
_ land-lord was almost an old 
man. 

_ The young hopeful Keshav 
' was furious and frustrated ‘at 
such an unexpected turn of 
events. He ran from villager 
to villager narrating his woe. 
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_ Some laughed at him and some. 


_ just made a shrug indicating 
their helplessness. And others, 
_ the leading ones of the village, 
asked Keshav, “You say. that 
the priest had promised to marry 
his daughter to you. When 
we ask the priest, he bluntly 
denies having made any such 
_ promise ever. Now, can you 
_ call any witness to support your 
_ claim?” 
“Witness?” fumbled Keshav, 
“Weill, there were of course 
- several men and women inside 
_ the temple when the priest made 
the promise. But they were ail 
busy with their own works. I 
_ don’t think any of them cared 
to give any attention to our 
_ talk. But wait...” Keshav’s face 


_ brightened up as he went on, 
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“the deity of the temple, 
Gopalji, must have heard our 
conversations, for, the Lord, 
hears everything!” 

“In that case, my boy, you 
have to ask the Lord to come 
here and speak for you!” said 
an elderly villager with a chu- 
ckle. 

The suggestion was, need- 
less to say, made in joke. But 
Keshav took it most seriously. 
He proceeded to Brindavan 
forthwith. On reaching there 
after several days, he straight 
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went ‘to 
trating himself before the deity, 
cried out his appeal, “Lord! 
You alone can come to my 
rescue. Unbearable is my agony 
due to the treacherous conduct 
of the priest. I will die a heart- 
broken man if I cannot marry 
Kumudini.”’ 

Keshay wept and wept kee- 
ping his face down on the 
ground. He fell asleep. In 
dream he saw a vision of 
Gopalji and heard the deity 


‘telling him, “Return to your 


"the temple and pros- 





yillage. I will follow you. But 


never look back while walking.” 
Keshay asked the deity in 
dream, “How would I be sure 
that you were following me if 
I do not look back?” 

“You can hear the tinkling 
sound of my anklets,” replied 
the deity. 

- Keshav woke up and began 
hig homeward journey. With 
thrill and ecstasy he heard the 
sweet tinkling sound - conti- 
nuously following him for days. 
It required a great deal of self- 
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from looking back. But he 
could do it till he reached the 
outskirts of his village. 

‘It was dawn when he could 
see his village beyond a stretch 
of sands. He was excited and 
he increased his pace. But 
suddenly, to his shock, the tink- 
ling sound stopped. He forgot 
the deity’s instruction and in- 
stantly looked back. 

There stood the beautiful 
deity—but he turned into stone 
as soon as Keshav looked at 
him. His anklets had ceased 
tinkling because sands had crept 
into the tiny metal cells. | 

Keshav cried and implored 
the deity to resume walking. 
But it was of.no avail. At 
last, leaving the statue there, 
he ran into his village and 
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narrated to the villagers all 
that happened. 

The awed and amazed villa- 
gers flocked to the spot where 
the idol stood. The deity had 
no need to talk. His presence 
there was proof enough of the 
veracity of Keshav’s claim. The 
priest was too happy to arrange 
for Keshav’s marriage with 
Kumidini on the earliest avail- 
able auspicious day. Because 
the deity had come as a witness 
(Sakshi), he was called ‘Sakshi 
Gopal’. 

Sakshi Gopal can still be 
seen at a place not far from Puri. 
A king of Kalinga, enamoured 
by the deity, had carried him 
there and had a temple built 
for him. Long time has passed. 
Sakshi Gopal is still worshipped 
by innumerable people. 
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Encouraged by Indra’s support, 
Rahu proceeded to drive 
Anjaneya away from the sun. 
Anjaneya, on seeing Rahu, 
took him to be yet another 
delicious fruit and advanced 
to catch him. Rahu was horri- 
fied. He hid behind Indra and 
cried, “‘Look, sir, how the in- 
fant terrible is coming to swal- 
low me up. What should I do?” 
“Do not fear!” said Indra as 
he directed his elephant, Aira- 
vata, towards Anjaneya. 
Looking at the trumpeting 
Airavata Anjaneya was deligh- 
ted. The white, heavenly ele- 
phant too was considered by 
him a gigantic fruit. He at once 
pounced upon Ajiravata, at 
which the terified elephant tur- 
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ned back. Indra had no other 
go than to throw his Vajra- — 
yudha—the weapon of thunder-— 
at Anjaneya. At that the infant 
Anjaneya lost his sense and lay 


still on the Udayadri hills along 
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the eastern horizon. 

Vayu, the God of Wind, be- 
came sad and angry to see the 
condition of Anjaneya. He 
remained still. The world was 
deprived of wind. 

On returning into her hut 
Anjana saw her child missing. 


She desperately searched for 


him everywhere, but it did not 
yield any result. She wept. 
But Keshari consoled her, 
saying, “Our son mistook the 
rising sun as a sweet fruit and 
proceeded to swallow it. At — 
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down to the horizon and lifting 
#i| up Anjaneya, placed him at 
y/"| Brahma’s feet. Brahma blessed : 
| the infant. At that he got back — 
his sense, 
Vayu was happy. Wind began 
blowing again. 
Brahma then told the assem- 
bly of gods, “This infant would 
bring delight to all the spheres. 
He is an emanation of Lord 
Shiva. Let us all bless him.” 
i Bhudevyi, the presiding deity 
Me Of the earth, gave Anjaneya 
m the power to master the Vedas. 
Varuna, the God of Waters, 
— blessed him so that he would 
that Rahu felt distressed. At have no danger from water. 
- Rahu’s appeal Indra was obli- Yama, the God of Death, exem- —— 
ged to check our son by the  pted him from senility anddeath. | 
help of his thunder weapon. He was also blessed by Kuvera 
~ Our son has swooned away. In and Viswakarma. Indra named 
protest, Vayu has stopped his him Hanuman. Hanu means 
work, Ourson, however, would the jaw. The name was justified 
_ recover soon.” because Anjaneya’s jaws had 
Et When the wind stopped blow- taken a new shape after he had 
ing, all the gods felt concerned been attacked by the thunder. 
and worried. They went to However, Indra now blessed 
_ Brahmaandtold him everything. him so that he would have no 
Brahma lost no time in rush-~ fear from the thunder in future. 
ing to Vayu. The great God Brahma then told Vayu, 
told the God of Wind, “My “This child will achieve great 
son, do you realise what would glory. He would be as calm as 
happen to the creation if you the mountains. At will he can 
|, ‘became inactive? Please resume see the whole universe. But he 
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your duty.” will be an ascetic, with absolute ~*~ 
_ Vayu was pleased. He went control over senses. He will 
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possess unlimited compassion, 


courage and other virtues.” 

Brahma and the gods disper- 
sed. Vayu carried Anjaneya 
with him and left him with 
Anjana. Anjana’s joys knew no 
bound. 

Gods and seers all discussed 
about the miracle-boy who had 
tried to swallow up the sun 
into whose aura nobody could 
ever step! 

Keshari was very happy to 
learn that his son had been 
blessed by all the gods. 

As Hanuman grew up, he 
proved a problem child, for, he 
was always restless. His an- 
xious parents advised and 
warned him to behave! But 
Hanuman, for a while, appeared 
almost uncontrollable. 

Brahmins became worried to 
see Hanuman behaving whim- 
sically. They knew that he was 
immune from any curse by the 
boons he had received from the 
gods.’ But he had great powers. 
If he used them in a wrong 
fashion, the world would be in 
danger! 

Fortunately, nobody had to 
worry on this account for long. 


Hanuman soon began to be- 


have. He grew calm and wise. 
All were happy. 


Time passed. One day Anjana 


- 
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told Hanuman, “Son! At 
Kiskindhya live two brothers 
named Vali and Sugriva. They 
are your uncles. I want you to 
go to Kiskindhya and live under 
Sugriva’s care. But remember, 
if ever the two brothers quarrel, 
you must not kill Vali on behalf 
of Sugriva.”’ 

Hanuman bowed to his 
mother and left for Kiskindhya. 
He was warmly received by Vali 
and Sugriva. He became a 
minister to Sugriva. 

soon Hanuman felt an urge 
to master the knowledge of the 
Vedas. One day, before dawn, 
he flew into the eastern horizon 
and prostrated himself to the 
rising sun. The sun was pleased. 
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the 


sun asked Hanuman. 

“Q luminous one! I desire 
the knowledge of the Vedas and 
other great scriptures,” replied 
Hanuman. 

“Well, the problem is, | am 
constantly on the move. How 
can I impart knowledge to 
you?’ said the sun. 

“O great one! I will put one 
leg on the eastern horizon and 
the other one on the western 
horizon and remain leaning to- 
wards you even while you are 
in motion,” said Hanuman. 

“Great is your capacity, my 


son! There is none to be com- 


pared to you. Do stand up as 


you said. It will be a magnificent — 
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scene for the gods,” said the 


sun. 

Hanuman circled round the 
sun with folded hands and began 
to enlarge himself, his head 
soon growing beyond the stars. 
Even Brahma was amazed to 
see him, what to speak of the 
other gods! 

Immensely pleased, the sun 
told Hanuman, “‘My son, you 
are born with the attributes of 
Shiva. What can I teach you?” 

But Hanuman replied with 
humility, “O great one! You 
are the origin of all knowledge. 
I will not rest unless I have the 
privilege to learn from you.” 

Hanuman resumed his nor- 
mal shape. Thereafter he follo- 
wed the sun, taking mighty 
strides to keep pace with the 
speeding god, and received from 
him not only the knowledge of 
the scriptures, but also of all 
the great arts. 

When his education was com- 
plete, Hanuman gratefully pros- 


trated himself to the sun and 


returned to Kiskindhya. Sug- 
riva was very much happy at 


this scholastic achievement of — 


his nephew and counsellor. 
Vali and Sugriva were deeply 
fond of each other. After their 
father’s death, Vali had succee- 
ded him to the throne while 
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Sugriva had been 
heir to the throne. 

Great was Vali’s valour. None 
could defeat him. Ravana, who 
had vanquished many a king, 
one day challenged Vali to a 
combat. Wali humbled him 
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duly and since then Ravana 
looked upon him as a friend. 
soon after this episode, 
a demon named Dundhuvi 
challenged the mountain Hima- 
van to a combat. Himavan told 
him, “I am not your equal. The 
one worthy of your challenge 


is Vali. Why don’t you try 
your strength with him?” 
Accordingly Dundhuvi 
approached Vali and challen- 
ged him to a trial of strength. 
Vali came out and in no time 
killed Dundhuvi and hurled his 
deadbody away. -Unfortunately, 
the deadbody fell on the Mount 
Rushyamuk, where a great sage, 
Matanga, sat immersed tn medi- 
tation. The angry sage uttered a 
curse: Vali would die if he ever 
dared to come to Rushyamuk. 
Dundhuvi had a son named 
Mayavi. Mayavi now turned 
Vali’s arch-enemy. One night 
Mayavi appeared at Kiskindhya 
and challenged Vali to a com- 
bat. Seeing Vali preparing to 
face the challenge, his wife and 
Sugriva urged upon him. to 


wait, But Vali paid no heed to - 


their advice. 


_ crowned the king. 


sugriva followed Vali. When 
Mayavi saw the two mighty 
brothers approaching him, he 
suddenly took to his heels. Vali 


and Sugriva pursued him. 
After running for some time, - 


Mayavi entered a tunnel inside 
a mountain. 

“Be here till I come out after 
killing Mayavi,” Vali told Sug- 
riva and entered the tunnel. 

A long time passed. Vali 
did not come out. Then a stream 
of blood flowed out of the 
tunnel. That was followed by 
a wild laughter which sounded 
like a demon’s. Sugriva thought 
that Vali had been killed. 

He was extremely sad. He 
placed a big stone on the mouth 
of the tunnel and returned to 
Kiskindhya. Since he was the 
heir to the throne, he was now 
Contd. 
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LOVE FOR BEASTS _ 


While being led to the prison, 
the man appealed to the king, — 
“Kindly take due care of my 

t!” 


The king had several tigers 


There was a king who loved 
animals very much. He did 
not allow anybody to punish 
any animal, not even the violent 


beasts. 


One day while the King was 
galloping along the streets of 
his city, he found a man beat- 
ing a tiger with a club. The 
king became very angry. He 
shouted at the man, “Stop 
torturing the dumb creature 
you brute!” 

“My lord! This is a pet of 
mine. It never did anything 
without my knowledge till 
today. But today it killed one 
of my goats and devoured it 
hiding from my _ eyes. It 
deserves this punishment,” ex- 
plained the man. 

‘But it is against my order 
to beat a dumb creature!” said 
the king and sent the man to 
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in his own zoo. He 
the prisoner’s pet to the zoo 
and instructed the attendants to 
treat it as carefully as they 
treated the other tigers. 


sent - 


A few days passed. One day — 


the king paid a vist to his zoo. 


Looking into the tiger’s cage, 


he found one of them extremely 
emaciated and pale. ‘“‘ Why is 
the condition of this one so 
bad? Is it sick? Is it not getting 
proper attention?” enquired the 
king of the attendants. 

“This is a new entrant to our 
zoo. Since its arrival here, it 
has hardly touched any food. 
But it is not sick,” informed the 
attendants. 
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“Where from did it come?” 
queried the king. 

“Its master has been sent to 
the prison by your order, my 
lord,” replied the keeper of 
the zoo. 

The king remembered the 
case. He at once summoned 
the prisoner to his presence. 

“ What special stuff were you 
giving to your pet for food? 
Why does it not touch the 
meat served to it?’ asked the 
king. 

“ My lord, I was giving noth- 
ing special to my pet,” replied 
the prisoner. 

“Then I don’t understand 
why it is not eating anything in 
our zoo,” said the king pen- 
sively. 

The prisoner looked sad. 
“Can I see my pet once?” he 
asked imploringly. 


The prisoner was led to the 
cage. As soon as his pet saw 
him, it looked bright and 
coming near him, began to lick 
his hands and feet. The priso- 
ner shed tears looking at the 
condition of the tiger. 

The attendants brought some 
meat which the prisoner himself 
served to his pet. The pet ate 
them with great relish. 

The king who witnessed the 
scene now realised his mistake. 
He understood that even though 
the man had beaten up his pet, 
he had done so with the inten- 
tion of keeping the beast under 
control. There was no violence 
in his beating. The pet did not 
remember the beating. It only 
remembered his master’s love. 

It was a lesson to the king. 
He embraced the man and 
appointed him the chief officer 
of the zoo, 
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A landlord had four Gausk: 
ters. The first three daughters 
were married to three young 
men who had agreed to come 
and settle down in the landlord's 
palace. : 

When the youngest daughter 
came of age and her father 
looked for a bridegroom, she 
came out with a stunning 
announcement: she would 


marry none but Ramu the young - 


servant of the household. Her 
parents tried their best to change 
her mind, but failed. 

The girl married Ramu. But 
the landlord told Ramu, “If 
you stay in my house like my 
other sons-in-law, they might 
take it as an insult to them. How 
can anyone forget that you were 
a mere servant? However, you 
can come back and live with 
your wife here when you have 
earned some money.” 

ea left Bebe master’ $ house. 
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He hoped for finding some way 
of earning a livelihood. He 
could hardly think of tarning 
enough money to return and 
live as an equal to the landlord’s 
other sons-in-law, 

Ramu walked on. At hot 
noon he entered a meadow 
skirting a small town. He saw 
there a number of cows gra- 
zing. A solitary old man sat 
under a tree, preparing to eat 
his lunch. 

Just then a cow gave out_ 
sharp lows and the old man 
was Obliged to go to attend 
her, for, she was giving birth 
to her calf. 

As soon as the old man 
moved away, some stray dogs 
and half a dozen crows came — 
rushing towards the food he © 
left under the tree. But Ramu 
guarded the food and did not 


allow the dogs and crows to 
come near ifs 
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them and was. looking. after 
the cows himself. 

“Well, I will be happy to 
serve you and your cows. You 
may pay me whatever you deem 


Dash I fit,” proposed Ramu. 





The old man returned after 


an hour and said, “My son! 

- You have done me a good 
service. But for you I would 
have starved. Tell me now, 
who are you? Where were 
you going?” 

“T am an illiterate poor boy, 
going in search of livelihood,” 
said Ramu. 

’ The old man shared his food 
with Ramu and told him his 
own story: 

He had a large herd of cows. 
But he was alone in the world. 
Beforehand he had a couple 
of servants to look after the 
herd. But they stole the cows. 


Re So the old man had dismissed _ 
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The old man agreed to the 
proposal. Ramu not only took 
charge of the cows, but also 
he milked them and went to 
the town to sell the milk. He 


did everything with honesty and | 


sincerity. 

A month passed. The old 
man grew extremely affectionate 
of Ramu. One day he said, 
“My son! I am thinking of 
finding out a bride for you.” 

“Please do not take the 
botheration, my master! I am 
already married. When I have 
been able to earn some money, 
I will return to my wife,” rep- 
lied Ramu. 

Ramu then narrated the story 
of his marriage. The old man 
said, “In that case, my boy, you 
should look for some other 
job where you can get a hand- 
some salary!” 

Ramu smiled and answered, 
“Sir! I do not consider myself 
fit for any other kind of work. 
If it is in my luck, I will get 


money somehow or the other. 


Otherwise I should be satisfied 


‘with my present condition. It is 
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you who fed me after I lett the 


landlord’s house. I deem it my 
duty to serve you.” 
The old man kept quiet. 


Days passed. One day the | 


old man told Ramu, “We must 
raise a new shade for the cows. 
Tonight you should dig holes 
at places I have marked. To- 
morrow we will plant poles and 
then put up a thatch.” 

At night, after the old man 
went to bed, Ramu began to 
dig. Soon he found two buried 
jars full of gold coins. He 
pulled them out carefully and 
carried them into his master’s 
room. : 

In the morning he showed his 
find to the old man. 

“Ramu! You once said that 
if it were in your luck, you 
would get money somehow or 
the other. Now that you have 
got it, you would perhaps like 
to return to your wife, won't 


you?” asked the old man, smi- 


ling. It was he who had buried 


the jars. 

“But this is your money, 
not mine,” said Ramu. 

“My son! I must tell you 
that you are the heir to all [ 
have. You can go back to the 
landlord’s family with this 
money. You will now be given 
the same status which his other 
sons-in-law enjoy,’ said the old 
man. 

“Father! If this is my house, 
why should I go to live in the 
landlord’s family? I better - — 
bring my wife here!’ proposed 
Ram 


u. 

“Excellent!” cheered the old 
man. 

Ramu bought a set of new 


‘dress for himself and a pair of 


sarees for his wife and procee- 
ded to the landlord’s house. 
Confident and cheerful, he soon 


ied ae wile: to Page new house. 
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In a certain village lived 
Bhadrasen, a well-known palm- 
ist. Many people came to 
consult him about their future. 
_ Everybody was impressed by 
his palm-reading and his predic- 
tions. 

_ Since Bhadrasen had become 
_ quite famous, no other palmist 
_ dared to visit his village. If by 
chance a travelling palmist 
appeared in the village, Bhadra- 
sen challenged him to a con- 
test of knowledge and humilia- 
ted him before the villagers. 
Once it so happened that a 
_ palmist named Ramshastri stra- 
_ yed into the village unwillingly. 
_ Bhadrasen, as usual, challenged 
him, “How many books of 
te Dei have you studied and 
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for how many years and under 


which masters? Where do you 


live?” | 

“I can easily answer. your 
questions, but that will not 
prove my merit. One might 
study a lot and still remain a 
So far as your 
second question is concerned, 
I live wherever I can earn a 
living,” replied Ramshastri 
humbly. 

“But be sure that you can’t 
earn a living in this village as 
long as I am here. We do not 
care to patronise an unqualified, 


loafing palmist like you,” shou- — 


ted Bhadrasen. 

Ramshastri became very 
angry at Bhadrasen’s words. He 
decided to teach him a lesson 


before leaving the village. 
But without showing any 


sign of anger, he said, ““Gentle- 5 ; 


man! Everybody has some 
virtue in him and everybody 
has to earn his livelihood. I do 
not understand why you should 
be so very rough towards me. 
I do not claim to be a greater 
palmist than you. But in any 
case, our merits can Only be 
judged by others, not by our- 
selves!” 

“That is right. Ramshastri 
should not be thrown out of 
our village merely - because 
Bhadrasen does not like him. 


‘Let both read the palm of some- 


body and let us see who can 
read accurately,” said the villa- 
gers. 

Just then the landlord of the 
next village was passing by. 
Some villagers went to him and 
said, “Sir! We propose a con- 
test between two palmists. It 
will be very kind of you if you 
show your palm to them.” 

The landlord had no objec- 
tion to this. First Bhadrasen 
studied his palm and said, “Since 
here is a trial of knowledge, 
I must speak the truth. You 
are no doubt very rich, but 
you are mean and miserly. 
You are a slave to your wife’s 


whims!” 
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“What nonsense!” yelled the 


landlord, ““You know nothing 
of palmistry. You desire to 
startle people by insulting me, 
eh!” 

Ramshastri Ainediccay step- 
ped forward andsaid, ‘‘Have 
patience, sir, Bhadrasen cannot 
be blamed if what he says is 
really written on your palm. 
Now let me see it.” 

The landlord stretched his 
palm before Ramshastri. Ram- 
shastri looked at it for a while 
and exclaimed, “* What a hand! 
It is hard to come across a palm 
like this in a million! Your 
generosity, sir, has no compari- 
son. _ And what an obedient 
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and dutiful wife you have! On 
that score you deserve to be 
envied even by gods!” 

“That is right!” said the 
landlord, smiling, ““ Every word 
of yours is true!” 

Ramshastri had his eyes still 
fixed on the landlord’s palm. 
He said, “I can even disclose 
what is in your mind just now. 
You are so kind that you are 
now thinking of making a gift 
of your ring to me!” 

At this the landlord looked 
pale, for it was a very costly 
ring. 

Ramshastri asked him, 
“What is the matter, sir? Did J 
say anything wrong?” 

The landlord smiled and 


been taken 
aback at the absolute accuracy 


replied, “I had 


of your statement. You are a 
great palmist, sir!”’ 

The landlord removed the ring 
from his finger and placed it on 


-Ramshastri’s palm and left the 


place. The people were full of 
Ramshastri’s praise. Bhadra- 
sen sat glum, his head hung 
in shame. 

But before leaving the village 


-Ramshastri told the villagers, 


“Your Bhadrasen is really a 
good palmist. Unfortunately, 
he was arrogant and proud. So 
I decided to humble him. His 
other defect is, he does not 
know what to say in public and 
what to say in private.” 


Make sure of your copy of Chandamama .- by 


placing a regular order with your Newsagent 





These two photographs are somewhat related. Can you think of suitable 
captions? Could be single words, or several words, but the two captions 
must be related to each other. 


Re. 20 will be awarded as prize for the best Lond Remember, your 
entry must reach os by 3ist March. 


Winning captions will be announced in MAY issue 


Write your entry on a POST CARD, specify the month, give your Full 
name, address, age and post (a: 


PHOTO CAPTION CONTEST 
CHANDAMAMA MAGAZINE 
MADRAS - 600 026. 


Result of Photo Caption Contest held in December Issue 
The Prize is awarded to 
Mrs. M. Paranjoti 
C/o. Anam Elec. Mig. Co. 
ee KADIYAM 533126 
E.G. District, Andhra Pradesh. 
ee Bete _*in Manner Mild’ —‘With Temper Wild’, 
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“| wouldn't mind having a cat who Ic Tv he 
wasn't so shortsighted!” 
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“No, | will not wait until the end of the programme!" 
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“Electric power reaches you via transmission tower—largely from Kamanis 
Kamanis help turn darkness into light 


When you switch on a lamp, are you aware that Kamanis 
are involved in bringing you power? Kamanis are pioneers 
in the manufacture of transmission line towers and 

meet India’s néeds—from li kv towera for rural 
electrification to 400 kv towers for giant projects. 


Right from your morning cup of tea, till you switch off your 

bedside lamp, Kamanis make many more meaningful 

contributions to your life. 

Among them: Communications, sucar, automobiles, 

rubber, construction, road-building, 

50 when you hear of Kamanis, think of 5 

their hardworking role behind the scenes, j 
! helping to better your life, your world, 7 

-_ KAMANIS j 
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Thrown tnto 4 Small Old car 


‘Harry and, grab 
as Ram & Shyam are taken a-far. 


those two, To police 
they" I! give no clue” 


(Dragged into an empty hut] |e Ke NH 
Our two Neroes ale well SHUT. 2 
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5 fruity flavours 
raspherry, lemon, orange, 
pineapple, lime 


lickable likeable’ 
Lovable 
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Fruity Sweets 
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